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TO 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  SODOR  AND  MAN. 


My  dear  Lord, 

A  delay  has  occurred  in  the  pub- 
lication of  this  Sermon,  owing  to  my  having? 
in  the  first  instance,  written  some  notes  with 
the  intention  of  appending  them  to  it,  and 
finding  afterwards  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  embody  the  substance  of  them  in 
the  text.  The  insertion  of  this  new  matter 
has  caused  further  alteration  ;  but  as  the  whole 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  fuller  exposition 
of  what  was  preached,  I  am  not  taking  an 
undue  liberty,  I  hope,  in  still  making  the 
assertion  which  appears  in  the  title-page, 
that  it  is  published  at  your  Lordship's 
request. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  argu- 
ment, or  the  likelihood  of  its  publication 
proving  useful,  I  rejoice  at  the  occasion 
which  has  been  afforded  me  of  connecting 
it  with  your  Lordship's  appointment  to  that 
office,  the  sacred  importance  of  which  it  has 
been  my  humble  endeavour  to  vindicate. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  faithful 

Friend  and  Servant, 

SAMUEL  HINDS. 

Yardley  Vicarage, 
April,  1840, 


A  SERMON. 


1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  Apostles,  secondarily 
Prophets,  thirdly  Teachers,  after  that  Miracles,  then  Gifts  of 
Healings,  Helps,  Governments,  Diversities  of  Tongues. 

There  is  a  law  of  change,  not  only  for  the  things 
that  are  of  men,  but  also  for  the  things  that  are  of 
God.  That  "  upper  room"  in  which  the  first  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord  once  met  to  pray,*  and  this  regal 
edifice,  are  not  more  unlike,  probably,  than  the  con- 
gregation there  and  the  congregation  here — cer- 
tainly not  more  unlike  than  the  whole  body  of  dis- 
ciples who  then  were,  and  the  Christian  world  that 
is  now.  Here,  in  my  text,  is  a  description  of  an 
evangelical  ministry,  of  which  not  a  vestige  appears 
in  any  Christian  community.  We  have  no  longer 
Apostles,  Prophets,  Teachers,  (in  the  sense  here 
intended,)  Miracles,  Gifts  of  Healing,  Helps,  Govern- 

*  Acts  i.  13. 
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ments,  Diversities  of  Tongues — the  very  titles  have 
become  extinct.  Even  what  has  been  perpetuated 
from  the  original  Church  to  our  days  has  taken  a 
new  form  and  pressure  from  the  ever-shifting  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place — of  government,  law, 
national  usages,  and  private  manners.  How  little, 
for  instance,  of  the  impressive  ceremony  which  we 
are  now  about  to  witness  could  have  had  any  exact 
counterpart  in  the  consecration  of  Timothy  and 
Titus !  I  speak  not  of  the  essentials  of  that  cere- 
mony— the  laying  on  of  hands  with  prayer — the 
formal  conferring  of  the  spiritual  gift — the  express 
transmission  of  authority — I  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances which  combine  with  these  to  give  a  general 
character  to  the  ceremony  as  it  is  observed  now 
amongst  us,  and  those  circumstances  under  which 
the  first  Bishops  of  Christ's  Church  must  have 
received  from  his  Apostle  the  office  of  superintend- 
ing and  ordaining.  What  a  totally  different  person 
a  Bishop  now  from  a  Bishop  then  !  We  hold  that 
our  episcopal  order  are  successors  of  the  Apostles  ; 
but  how  unlike  a  Bishop  now,  in  his  social  habits, 
and  even  in  his  official  character,  from  an  Apostle  ! 
— a  wayfaring  man,  journeying  as  he  could  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  country,  literally 
"  enduring  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  J esus 
Christ,"*  and  without  shame  or  reproach  taking  up 
his  abode  with  the  humble  artisan,  labouring  with 
him  at  his  trade,  perhaps,  to  provide  his  coarse  and 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  4, 
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frugal  fare !  It  is  the  same  Church,  it  is  the  same 
episcopacy  ;  but  the  identity  is  that  of  some  majestic 
river  with  the  quiet  little  stream  in  which  it  begins 
— it  is  the  identity  of  the  Thames  rolling  its  full  tide 
through  the  busy  stir  and  the  lavish  magnificence  of 
this  great  metropolis,  with  its  remote  and  tranquil 
sources.  The  Church,  that  mighty  river  of  God, 
exhibits  scarcely  less  of  contrast,  when,  after  the 
flow  of  eighteen  centuries,  we  compare  it  with  the 
holy  springs  in  which  it  took  its  rise,  and  from  which 
it  still  derives  its  purest  and  brightest  waters. 

It  is,  accordingly,  often  made  a  question  whether 
any  Christian  community  now  can  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptural  pattern  of  a  Church.  The 
Church,  as  we  have  preserved  it,  is  more  especially 
assailed  on  this  ground.  Schism  after  schism  founds 
its  justification  on  this.  Every  new  sect,  in  sepa- 
rating itself  from  our  communion,  professes  to  do  it 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  once  more  to  the  world 
the  living  reality  to  which  the  scriptural  portrait  is 
supposed  to  belong.  With  this  view  Church  govern- 
ment, divine  worship,  the  ministry,  have  all  been 
remodelled  again  and  again;  and  with  this  view, 
attempts  have  been  made  even  to  revive  miracles, 
prophecy,  gifts  of  healing,  and  diversities  of  tongues. 
The  result  is  lamentable  enough. 

Scarcely  less  so  is  the  impression  which  this  con- 
trast between  the  Church  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it 
appears  in  Scripture,  makes  on  a  very  different 
description  of  persons — that  all  these  matters  which 

b  2 
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have  thus  been  subjected  to  a  law  of  change  must, 
therefore,  be  matters  of  indifference.  These  (and 
they  constitute,  I  imagine,  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  professed  Churchmen)  argue  thus  : — "  If,"  say 
they,  "all  these  changes  have  taken  place,  (and  we  do 
((  not  pretend  to  question  either  their  expediency  or 
fc  their  lawfulness,)  it  proves  that  Christianity  was 
"  not  designed  to  bind  men,  at  all,  as  to  its  forms,  its 
"  services,  its  orders  of  ministry,  or,  in  short,  as  to 
"  anything  relating  to  Church  government  or  Church 
"  service" — a  principle  which,  when  carried  to  its  full 
extent,  amounts  to  this — that  it  matters  not  in  wliat 
forms  God  is  worshipped,  so  that  He  is  worshipped  ; 
what  precise  orders  of  ministers  there  are,  so  that 
there  is  Christian  service  ;  what  Christian  commu- 
nity a  believer  belongs  to,  so  that  he  is  a  believer ; 
or  whether  he  is  a  bond  fide  member  of  any  Church 
or  Christian  community  whatever,  so  that  he  uses 
God's  Word  as  the  guide  of  his  life,  and  prays  to 
God  in  the  name  of  his  Redeemer. 

The  fallacy  that  runs  through  the  reasoning  of  all 
these  several  descriptions  of  persons  (so  far  as  their 
impressions  are  the  result  of  reasoning)  may  generally 
be  traced  to  one  or  both  of  two  false  assumptions. 
The  first  relates  to  the  model  which  the  Church,  as 
represented  in  Scripture,  furnishes  to  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  and  consists  in  supposing  that  this  model 
is  a  fixed,  unvarying  one  ;  the  other  relates  to  the 
mode  of  conforming  to  the  scriptural  model,  and 
consists  in  supposing  that  we  are  bound  to  bring 
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the  Church  now  into  a  direct  resemblance  with  the 
Church  of  Scripture— ^that  that  is  the  true  principle 
of  conformity  to  the  scriptural  model. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  notions,  it  may  be  almost 
said  to  confute  itself,  by  the  incoherent  and  even 
contradictory  views  to  which  it  inevitably  leads. 
Grant  that  Scripture  contains  one  uniformly  perfect 
model  of  the  Church,  and  Episcopalians,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Congregationalists,  may  all  prove  them- 
selves right  from  Scripture,  and  are  all  liable  to  have 
their  several  views  of  Church  government  disproved 
from  Scripture.  Whilst  Episcopalians  show  from 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  from 
the  Book  of  Revelations,*  that  their  form  of  Church 
government  is  that  which  was  established  by  the 
Apostles,  Presbyterians  may  appeal  to  the  apo- 
stolic practice  of  simply  ordaining  elders  in  every 
Church,f  for  the  scriptural  character  of  theirs ;  and 
Congregationalists,  again/  may  argue,  as  they  do, 
from  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  when 
St.  Paul  addressed  his  Epistles  to  it,  for  the  inde- 
pendent and  plenary  authority  of  every  separate 
congregation  of  Christians.  Grant  that,  and  there 
is  foundation  even  for  the  views  of  those  who 
assert  that  it  only  requires  a  higher  tone  of  faith  to 
re-invest  every  Christian  community  with  all  the 
signs  and  wonders,  functions  and  powers,  of  the 
apostolic  age.    The  position  is  utterly  untenable ; 

*  Rev.  ii.  iii.        f  Acts  xiv.  23. 
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the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  its  inconsistency 
and  uncertainty  will  be  apparent. 

What  Scripture  really  represents,  is  the  formation 
of  the  Church — its  forming  process.  Much  that  we 
see  described  there  is  no  more  than  the  props  and 
scaffolding  of  the  rising  temple — the  offices  named 
in  my  text,  for  example.  Other  portions  of  the 
sacred  record  show  us  what  was  designed  to  be 
permanent ;  but  represent  it,  perhaps,  in  its  rude, 
unfinished,  and  progressive  state.  When  St.  Paul, 
for  example,  wrote  his  epistle  to  Timothy,  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  could  not  have  had  the  same 
organization  as  when  he  took  his  affecting  farewell 
of  its  ministers  at  Miletus* — it  had  progressed  in  the 
mean  time  from  Presbyterianism  to  Episcopacy. 
And  if  we  suppose,  as  is  likely,  that  Timothy  was 
not,  at  the  first,  permanently  attached  to  that  see, 
a  further  change  is  exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, where  we  read  of  St.  John  being  directed  to 
address  himself  to  the  Angel,  or  fixed  Bishop,  of  the 
Church  at  Ephesus.f  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
trace  out  in  Scripture  any  uniform  model  of  a 
church.  An  old  ruin  may  as  reasonably  be  made  use 
of  as  an  exact  pattern  for  a  new  building.  It  may  be 
possible,  no  doubt,  by  carefully  inspecting  the  ruin, 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  architect's  design,  and  to 
embody  that  design  in  a  new  building ;  and  for  a 
like  purpose,  we  may  and  ought  to  study  the  scrip- 


*  Acts  xx.  17. 


f  Rev.  ii.  1. 
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tural  model  of  the  Church,  but  not  as  if  any  scrip- 
ture contained  the  exact  and  complete  plan  of  the 
Church. 

The  mode  of  conformity  to  this  model  is  as  often 
misapprehended,  as  the  model  itself.  It  appears  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  many,  that  whatever  the 
Christians  of  the  Apostles'  days  did,  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  attempting  to  do  the  very  same ;  that 
whatever  we  have  ascertained  to  have  been  an 
ecclesiastical  measure  of  those  days,  we  must  be 
conforming  to  the  model  of  the  original  Church  by 
exactly  adopting  it.  Now  what  I  have  been  just 
saying  of  the  shifting  nature  of  the  scriptural  model 
of  the  Church,  shows  that  this  could  never  have 
been  intended  as  our  rule  of  conformity.  Even 
when  we  are  sure  that  any  portion  of  the  Church, 
as  described  in  Scripture,  is  something  fixed  and 
perfected — even  in  that  case,  the  mixture  of  mira- 
culous endowment  with  all  the  appointments  and 
offices  of  that  age,  make  such  a  conformity  impos- 
sible. The  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  ministry,  during  the  period  over  which 
Scripture  extends,  was  affected  more  or  less  by 
these  extraordinary  endowments;  and  almost  as 
much  so  by  the  extraordinary  exigencies  which 
made  those  endowments  needful — by  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  that  age, 
and  in  the  countries  through  which  the  Gospel 
first  spread.  The  only  conformity  which  is  prac- 
ticable, is  a  conformity  on  a  principle  of  analogy  or 
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correspondence.  Attempt  any  other,,  and  sooner  or 
later  we  come  upon  some  impassable  obstruction, 
which  indicates  that  we  were  all  along  out  of  the 
right  road.  What  I  mean  by  conforming  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  analogy  or  correspondence,  rather  than  of 
direct  resemblance,  is*  that  we  are  to  look  to  the 
objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  particular 
measures  of  the  early  Church,  and  considering  the 
objects  as  the  fixed  points,  to  vary  the  measures 
accordingly.  By  doing  this,  we  are  far  more  in 
harmony  with  the  original  Church  than  any  direct 
resemblance  of  measures  could  ever  bring  us.  We 
are,  clearly,  keeping  more  closely  to  the  model 
afforded  by  some  of  those  offices  named  in  my  text* 
e.  g.  in  requiring  our  ministers  to  learn  at  schools 
and  colleges  those  languages  which  are  now  needed 
for  the  ministry,  than  if  we  were  to  substitute  for 
this  course,  the  empty  ceremony  of  conferring  on 
them  "  diversities  of  tongues."  We  interpret  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  more  truly,  we  cannot  doubt,  by 
requiring  from  candidates  for  orders,  such  a  previous 
study  of  prophecy  as  may  qualify  them  to  make  it  a 
part  of  their  ministry,  than  by  the  attempt  to  confer 
on  them  a  gift  for  prophecy,  simply  as  an  act  of  ordi- 
nation ;  or  again,  by  requiring  that  they  should  be 
provided  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing evidences  of  Christianity,  instead  of  sending  them 
forth  to  establish  the  faith  by  attempted  miracles. 
Even  in  those  instances  of  ecclesiastical  measures 
which  we  adopt  most  exactly  from  the  Church 
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of  Scripture,  deviations  from  the  model,  made  on 
this  principle,  bring  them  nearer  to  the  model  really 
than  they  would  be  without  those  deviations.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  destroy  all  direct  resemblance  in 
order  to  preserve  analogy*  In  this  point  of  view, 
our  episcopal  order  (and  it  is  to  episcopacy  that  I 
intend  now  to  confine  myself)  are  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedents  of  Scripture,  adapting,  as 
they  do,  both  their  private  habits  and  their  official 
character  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  these 
times  and  this  country,  than  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  preserve  more  exactly  the  original  character 
of  a  Bishop  or  an  Apostle,  and  to  force  it  into  union 
with  so  many  changes  of  time  and  place,  with  which 
it  could  never  coalesce, 

Herein,  indeed,  is  the  great  feature  of  difference 
between  the  Law  considered  as  an  ecclesiastical  rule 
and  the  Gospel.  The  Law  was  fixed  among  a  single 
people,  and  in  one  country,  and  admitted,  therefore, 
of  that  direct  conformity  which  was  ordained  for  it 
by  its  divine  Author ;  the  Gospel,  being  designed 
for  all  people,  and  times,  and  countries,  was  given 
for  a  more  flexible  principle  of  conformity.  There 
was  a  stiffness  and  hardness  about  the  Law.  Like 
one  of  the  stately  cedars  of  Lebanon,  it  was  never 
to  bend  until  the  Lord's  breath  should  uproot  it. 
The  Gospel  has  a  fitter  emblem  in  the  pliant  growth 
of  the  vine.  That  was  to  overspread  the  earth,  to 
follow  the  undulating  surface  of  the  world,  to  clasp 
its  highest  elevations,  and  its  lowest  points  of 
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depression.  So  long  as  it  preserves  its  integrity,  so 
long  as  it  draws  life  and  sap  from  the  root,  it  may 
thrive,  and  bloom,  and  bear  fruit  in  monarchies  or 
in  republics  ;  it  may  hang  its  clusters  upon  the 
missionary's  lowly  cabin,  or  the  storied  turrets  of 
Lambeth* 

This  is  to  be  observed,  however, — the  free  prin- 
ciple of  conforming  to  the  scriptural  model  of  the 
Church,  by  measures  of  correspondence  rather  than 
of  direct  resemblance,  is  not  without  limitation ; 
and,  so  far  as  regards  the  institution  of  episcopacy 
itself,  that  limitation  is  undoubtedly  very  strongly 
marked.  The  distinctive  feature  of  episcopacy  is 
the  government  of  the  Church  by  individuals.  Ar- 
guing the  question  merely  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency and  convenience,  good  reasons  may  be  given 
for  preferring  this  to  any  other  form  of  Church 
government.  The  peculiar  nature  of  that  super- 
intendence which  Church  matters  require,  would,  of 
itself,  probably,  have  determined  the  majority  of 
Christians,  in  all  ages,  in  deciding  on  a  personal 
appointment  for  this  object.  It  is  too  important  an 
element,  however,  in  the  constitution  of  a  Church, 
to  have  been  left  to  the  waywardness  of  man's  unas- 
sisted judgment.  Divine  wisdom  has  actually 
suggested  it  as  the  fittest  measure  of  conformity  to 
that  model  which  Scripture  sets  before  us,  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  by  the  Apostles. 

This,  I  conceive,  is  the  inference  which  we  are  to 
draw  from  the  inspired  record  of  the  appointment 
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of  Timothy  and  Titus  by  St.  Paul,  and  from  the 
mention  made  in  the  Revelation  of  St*  John,  of  the 
Angels,  or  Bishops,  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor ; 
but  more  particularly  from  the  former,  as  I  shall 
presently  point  out.  Episcopacy  does  not,  properly 
speaking,  make  any  part  of  that  original  Church 
which  Scripture  exhibits  as  our  pattern.  The 
Apostles,  so  long  as  they  were  alive,  were  the  super- 
intending order;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they 
appointed  Bishops  generally,  until  the  work  so 
grew  upon  their  hands  as  to  be  too  much  for  them, 
and  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  their  removal 
from  the  world  ;  and  just  so  much  of  these  appoint- 
ments is  recorded  in  Scripture,  as  to  give  to  the  pre- 
cedents a  scriptural  authority — to  inform  us  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  is  in  this  matter.  As  a  proof 
that  the  Apostles  were  still,  however,  the  episcopal 
order  (if  the  general  character  of  their  ministry 
be  not  of  itself  proof  sufficient)  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy  imply, 
that  whenever  the  Apostle  himself  should  come  to 
Ephesus,  Timothy's  episcopal  jurisdiction  would  be 
suspended.  "  These  things  write  I  unto  thee, 
"  hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly  ;  but  if  I  tarry 
"long,  that  thou  may  est  know  how  thou  oughtest 
"to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,"  &c.* 
"  Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhort- 
"  ation,  to  doctrine."f  The  episcopal  appointments 
recorded  in  Scripture  are  only  a  few  instances  out 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  14,  15.  f  Chap.  iv.  13. 
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of  many,  by  which  the  Apostles  taught  the  Church 
what  office  was  to  succeed  and  correspond  to  theirs. 
We  know,  on  uninspired  authority,  that  the  Apostles 
made  such  appointments  generally  \  but  we  presume 
that  they  made  them  under  inspired  guidance,  and 
intended  us  to  regard  them  as  inspired  intimations 
of  the  Divine  will,  from  these  instances  making  part 
of  the  scriptural  record. 

This  is  the  scriptural  argument  for  episcopacy. 
And  if  to  this  we  add  the  corroborative  proof  de- 
rived from  uninspired  authority,  viz.  the  fact  which 
is  recorded  in  the  earliest  uninspired  history,  that 
episcopacy  was  established  universally,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  mew 
which  the  early  Fathers  took  of  the  origin  and  claims 
of  episcopacy ;  the  argument,  so  combined,  assumes 
the  complete  form  in  which  it  is  usually  exhibited. 
It  is  to  this  combined  body  of  proof  that  all  episco- 
palians appeal,  although,  as  is  well  known,  they 
differ  in  their  estimate  of  that  proof :  some  inferring 
from  it  that  episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  a  church ;  others,  that,  although  it  is  an  apostolic 
institution,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
a  church. 

I  wish,  however,  for  the  present,  to  keep  these 
two  lines  of  argument — the  scriptural  and  the  unin- 
spired— quite  distinct,  and  to  pursue  the  scriptural 
argument  somewhat  more  at  length.  What  the 
relation  is  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  how  they 
ought  to  be  combined,  and  what  is  the  conclusion 
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which  their  combination  authorizes  us  to  draw,  I 
will  point  out  afterwards.  But,  for  the  present,  I 
am  desirous  of  keeping  the  two  portions  of  the  argu- 
ment distinct,  and  of  examining  the  scriptural  portion 
further,  on  account  of  the  objection  which  is  so  often 
urged  against  the  whole  argument,  on  the  score  of 
alleged  deficiency  in  this  portion  of  it. 

When  we  say  that  the  scriptural  precedents — 
Timothy,  Titus,  the  Angels  of  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor— were  designed  as  precedents  for  universal 
adoption,  and  that  this  is  proved  by  the  practice  and 
the  language  of  the  early  uninspired  Church — the 
reply  of  those  who  reject  episcopacy  is,  *'  Why  send 
"  us  from  the  sure  word  to  the  fallible  word  ?  Why 
4C  send  us  from  God  to  man  to  learn  the  will  of  God  ? 
f*  Granting  all  that  the  early  uninspired  Church  is 
?'  asserted  to  have  done  or  said,  what  proof  is  that 
"  that  the  general  adoption  of  one  particular  form  of 
"'Church  government  was  not  a  mere  measure  of 
"  accommodation  to  the  habits  and  institutions  of  the 
"  age  ? — to  the  form  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  espe- 
"  cially  ?— and  that  its  claims  were  not  greatly  exag- 
"  gerated  by  men  who  had  no  longer  the  unerring 
"  guidance  of  inspiration  ?  What  proof  is  this,"  say 
they,  "  that  the  Apostles  intended  to  be  so  under- 
4S  stood,  when  the  very  contrary  would  appear  from 
"  their  leaving  the  scriptural  record  just  in  that 
"  state  which  would  make  it  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
iC  choice — a  question  of  mere  convenience,  whether 
*'  the  superintending   authority  should  reside  in 
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"  individuals,  or  in  a  presbytery,  or  Christians  should 
"  adopt  what  is  called  the  congregational  principle  ?" 

This,  therefore,  is  just  what  I  wish  you  to  consi- 
der. Is  there,  or  is  there  not  evidence  in  Scripture, 
beyond  the  mere  appointment  of  Timothy  and  Titus 
(for  they,  after  all,  are  the  important  precedents,) 
which  would  authorize  us  to  say  that  they  were 
intended  as  precedents  for  universal  -adoption  ? 
That,  I  apprehend,  is  the  question  really  at  issue. 
When  the  testimony  borne  by  the  early  uninspired 
Church  to  the  origin  and  claims  of  episcopacy,  is 
disparaged  in  the  argument,  have  we  any  thing  in 
Scripture  itself  to  justify  the  decision  of  the  early 
uninspired  Church  ? 

Such  a  justification  may,  I  think,  be  found  by 
carefully  examining  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus.  We  may  collect  from  them  that  St. 
Paul's  consecration  of  these  two  men  to  their  office, 
had  a  marked  reference  to  the  consecration  of  the 
Apostles  by  our  Lord  himself — that  he  must  have 
made  use  of  a  ceremony  for  which  our  Lord  fur- 
nished the  precedent  in  what  he  did  when  he  con- 
secrated his  Apostles,  and  must  have  connected 
with  it  words  which  correspond  to  our  Lord's  words 
on  that  occasion;  and  further,  that  he  so  did 
this  as  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  office 
to  which  Timothy  and  Titus  were  appointed, 
and  that  of  the  presbytery  of  their  respective 
churches,  such  as  we  claim  for  episcopacy.  In 
other  words,  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
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Titus  show  that  they  were  the  first  fruits  of  a  new 
order,  solemnly  consecrated  to  be  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles  in  the  exercise  of  certain  rights  and 
duties,  which  had  been,  up  to  that  time,  exercised 
by  the  Apostles  exclusively,  and  which  were  not 
designed  to  be  perpetuated  through  a  mere  presby- 
tery. The  coincidences  between  the  two  consecra- 
tions —  that  of  Timothy  and  Titus  by  St.  Paul, 
and  that  of  the  Apostles  by  our  Lord — which  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  point  out,  deserve  the  most 
serious  consideration,  whether  we  look  to  their  bear- 
ing on  the  general  question  of  an  ordained  ministry, 
or  on  this  particular  question  of  episcopacy. 

What  I  have  termed  the  consecration  of  the 
Apostles  is  recorded  in  the  20th  cjhapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,*  and  the  account,  from  the  place  which 
it  occupies  in  the  argument  for  episcopacy,  is 
selected  for  one  of  the  Gospels  in  the  service  for  the 
consecration  of  Bishops.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  interview  between  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
after  his  resurrection.  He  had  now  completed  his 
work  on  earth ;  he  had  died  for  our  sins,  and  had 
risen  again  for  our  justification ;  and  the  very  first 
step  which  he  took  on  meeting  them  after  that  was 
formally  to  consecrate  them  to  the  high  and  holy 
office,  to  which  he  had  before  only  nominated  and 
appointed  them.  The  scriptural  account  is  this. 
Jesus  saith  to  them — "  Peace  be  unto  you  ;  as  my 
"  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And 

*  Ver.  21. 
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f*  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and 
"  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost. 
u  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
■*  unto  them  ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
"  are  retained."  The  time,  the  circumstances,  all 
combine  to  impress  on  this  solemn  act  of  our  Saviour 
the  most  important  character  and  meaning ;  and  if 
there  is  evidence  that  St.  Paul  adopted  it  as  a  pre- 
cedent in  his  appointment  of  Timothy  and  Titus ; 
if,  from  those  Epistles  of  his  to  them,  it  can  be 
shown  that  in  Churches  where  a  Presbytery  already 
existed,  he,  nevertheless,  appointed  those  indivi- 
duals to  a  distinct  office,  and  sanctified  that  office 
by  a  reference  to  what  our  Lord  himself  had  said 
and  done  on  that  occasion — what  is  the  inference 
we  are  to  draw  ?  What  is  the  account  we  are  to 
give  of  the  spread  of  similar  appointments  through- 
out the  Church,  until  every  Christian  community 
had  its  Bishop  ?    Was  this  thing  of  man,  or  of  God  ? 

Let  us  see,  however.  That  solemn  act  of  our 
Saviour,  which  T  have  termed  his  consecration  of 
the  Apostles,  comprehends  three  things.  1st.  There 
is  a  formal  transfer  of  office  made  by  Christ,  as  if 
from  himself  to  them — "  As  my  Father  hath  sent 
«  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  I  shall  not  be  under- 
stood, of  course,  to  imply  that  the  office  which  the 
Son  of  God  received  from  the  Father  was  identical 
with  that  which  he  conferred  on  his  Apostles  ;  but 
the  very  disparity  between  his  nature  and  their  na- 
ture, and  his  office  and  their  office,  only  makes  what 
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I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  more  remarkable,  viz. 
— the  idea  of  a  succession  of persons and  transmission  of 
office,  which  is  expressed  in  those  words.  2dly,  There 
is  a  formal  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost — "  He 
"  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive 
<(  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  There  was  an  actual  im- 
parting of  the  spiritual  gift — "  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
"  Ghost ;"  and  it  was  connected  with  a  form  expres- 
sive of  the  mysterious  gift,  "  He  breathed  on  them." 
Lastly,  This  consecration  gave  them  an  official  au- 
thority, which  is  expressed  in  these  words,  "  Whose- 
<e  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
"  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
"  retained." 

Now  let  us  turn  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus.  It  appears  from  these  epistles  that  they 
were  appointed,  both  of  them,  to  an  office  in  their 
respective  churches,  which  they  were  to  exercise 
individually;  and  we  may  also  infer  from  some 
expressions,  that  the  appointment  was  occasioned  by 
St.  Paul's  absence,*  and  perhaps  by  the  time  of  his 
"  departure"  or  death  being  "  at  hand."f  The  office 
looks,  in  short,  on  the  first  view  of  it,  like  one  which 
was  to  be  in  the  room  of  the  Apostleship. 

From  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  we  learn,  moreover, 
that,  in  his  case  at  least,  this  office  was  conferred  by  a 
solemn  form  of  consecration.  J  As  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  both,  however,  invested  unquestionably 

*  1  Tim.  i.  3.    Tit.  i.  5.  f  2  Tim.  iv.  5,  6, 

X  1  Tim.iv.  14.    2  Tim.  i.  6. 
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with  similar  powers,  and  appointed  for  like  purposes,, 
it  is  no  unwarrantable  assumption  to  presume  that 
Titus's  appointment  also  must  have  had  the  same 
seal  of  a  formal  consecration.  It  was  too  sacred  a 
procedure  to  have  been  adopted  or  not  as  a  matter 
of  indifference.  It  must  either  have  taken  place  in 
both  instances,  or  in  neither.  We  know  that  there 
wasaform  of  consecration  in  the  instance  of  Timothy's 
appointment,  and  moreover  that  it  was  considered 
by  St.  Paul  as  of  essential  importance  to  it.*  We 
are  bound,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  Titus  also  was 
consecrated  by  the  same  form.  That  this  form  was 
adopted  from  our  Saviour's  manner  of  consecrating 
his  Apostles — that  what  he  did  and  said  on  that 
occasion  was  St.  Paul's  precedent — is  what  I  have 
asserted,  and  what  may,  I  think,  be  proved  from 
these  epistles. 

Our  Saviour,  when  he  consecrated  his  Apostles, 
conferred  on  them  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  a 
formal  act.  This  is  what  St.  Paul  did  when  he  con- 
secrated Timothy.  He  alludes  to  it  twice  in  his 
Epistles  to  him.  "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
"  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the 
"  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery ;"  and 
again,  "  Wherefore,  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that 
"  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by 
u  the  putting  on  of  my  hands."*  There  is  this  differ- 
ence apparently — Jesus  breathed  on  the  Apostles, 
St.  Paul  used  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  hands — a 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  14.       2  Tim.  i.  6. 
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deviation  which  might  have  been  made  by  way  of 
marking  the  distinction  between  Him  who  alone  can 
really  give  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  servants,  who 
observe  the  forms  through  which  that  holy  gift  is 
sought.  But  there  is  a  coincidence  in  the  essential 
point — the  conferring  of  the  spiritual  gift  for  the 
office  by  an  appropriate  ceremony. 

Our  Saviour  in  consecrating  his  Apostles  to  their 
office  characterised  it  as  one  in  which  the  principle 
of  succession  of  persons  and  transmission  of  office  was 
a  prominent  feature.  St.  Paul  appears  from  these 
epistles  to  have  done  the  same.  He  writes  thus  to 
Timothy,  "  The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me, 
"  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall 
"he  able  to  teach  others  also."*  Recollect  that 
those  words  are  not  a  mere  casual  direction  to 
Timothy.  St.  Paul  was  writing  to  put  him  in 
remembrance  of  his  consecration  to  a  holy  office,f 
and  of  the  obligations  arising  out  of  it.  That  is  the 
light  in  which  we  are  to  regard  the  words.  Read 
them  bearing  that  in  mind,  and  then  compare  them 
with  those  remarkable  words  which  our  Saviour 
made  use  of  when  he  consecrated  his  Apostles  to 
their  office.  u  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
"  send  I  you."  Must  not  St.  Paul's  interpretation 
of  our  Lord's  language  have  been,  that  a  succession 
of  persons,  and  transmission  of  office,  formed  a  sacred 
principle  in  the  Apostleship  ?  And  are  not  those 
words  of  his  to  Timothy  an  allusion  to  his  having 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  f  Ch.  i.  6. 
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connected  that  same  principle  with  his  consecration 
of  him  to  the  office  which  he  held  ? 

Our  Lord,  when  he  consecrated  his  Apostles,  in- 
vested them  with  authority  in  these  words,  "  Whose- 
**  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ; 
"  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 
No  reference  will  be  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  to  his  having  invested  them 
with  any  such  authority  when  he  consecrated  them 
to  their  office.  Far  from  militating,  however,  against 
the  view  which  I  am  taking,  this  will  be  found,  on 
consideration,  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  confirma- 
tions of  it.  I  must  explain  myself.  I  will  do  so 
as  briefly  as  I  can  ;  but  the  explanation  is  necessary 
to  my  argument,  and  it  may  serve,  I  hope,  to  set 
in  a  clearer  point  of  view  the  whole  question  of  epi- 
scopacy, both  in  its  relation  to  the  Apostleship,  and 
to  the  subordinate  offices  of  Priest  and  Deacon. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  the  Apostles 
received  from  our  Lord  their  consecration  or  ordi- 
nation, they  were  the  only  ordained  ministry  of  his 
Church.  The  seventy  disciples  whom  he  employed 
on  a  temporary  mission  during  his  own  ministry, 
received  no  such  solemn  confirmation  of  office. 
Their  experience,  no  doubt,  qualified  them  for  future 
ordination,  whenever  they  should  be  required ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  most  of  those  whose  ministry  is  made 
prominent  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Apostles 
by  the  sacred  writers,  were  men  originally  belong- 
ing to  this  body  of  disciples.     The  only  official 
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persons,  however,  whom  our  Lord  ordained  for  his 
Church  were  the  Apostles.  They,  by  virtue  of  this 
ordination,  combined  in  their  office  all  the  powers 
and  duties  which  they  were  to  transmit  separately 
to  others.  They  represented,  at  once,  the  ministry 
and  the  government  of  the  Church.  They  were,  at 
once,  the  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  of  the 
Lord's  ordaining  and  consecrating,  and  through 
them  these  orders  were  to  be  transmitted  and  per- 
petuated. Both  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  call  them- 
selves Presbyters  or  Priests  ;*  and  St.  Paul  often  uses 
the  terms  66  Deacon"  and  "  Deaconship"  in  reference 
to  his  own  offlce.f  These  last  terms  had,  no  doubt, 
a  very  wide  application ;  but  it  shows  that  St.  Paul 
took  that  particular  view  of  the  Apostleship  which 
caused  the  specific  term  to  be  applied  to  a  separate 
order. 

In  transmitting  their  powers  and  duties  to  others, 
there  were  some  extraordinary  endowments  which 
the  Apostles  were  not  allowed  to  perpetuate,  e.  g. 
the  power  of  conferring  miraculous  gifts.  The  per- 
manent portion  of  their  office  they  gradually  (acting 
under  inspired  direction)  divided  into  three  offices — 
the  Episcopal,  which  included  the  duties  of  ordaining 
and  superintending — the  Ministerial,  which  devolved 
on  a  Presbytery — and  one  subordinate  to  this, 
which  devolved  on  an  order  of  Deacons.  For  a  time 
they  were  called  on  to  discharge  only  Ministerial 

*  1  Peter  v.  1.    2  John  1.    3  John  1. 
f  2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  iv.  1,  et  passim. 
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duties,  and  were  able  of  themselves  to  perform  all 
the  work  of  an  evangelical  clergy — to  preach,  to 
officiate  in  the  congregation — to  baptize — to  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper — to  superintend  the  fund 
for  widows — to  do  all,  in  short,  which  Presbyters 
and  Deacons  afterwards  did.  The  first  separate 
order  of  clergy  which  was  required,  was  that  of  a 
subordinate  ministry  to  assist  them  in  these  duties. 
The  Deacons  are,  accordingly,  an  older  order  in  the 
Church  than  Presbyters  or  Priests.  They  were 
required  before  the  Apostles  quitted  Jerusalem. 
We  have  the  record  of  their  first  appointment,  and 
of  the  occasion  of  it,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts. 
In  consequence  of  some  discontent  about  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Widows'  Fund,  the  Apostles  "  called 
"  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto  them,  and  said, 
"  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of 
"  God,  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore,  brethren,  look 
u  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report, 
"  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may 
"  appoint  over  this  business.  But  we  will  give  our- 
"  selves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of 
"  the  word."  The  multitude  of  the  disciples  selected 
these  men  accordingly,  and  the  Apostles  ordained 
them. 

When  the  Apostles  began  to  travel  abroad,  and 
to  found  distant  Churches,  they  could  no  longer 
discharge  the  priestly  office  regularly,  either  for  the 
new  Churches  or  for  the  mother  church  at  Jeru- 
salem.   A  necessity  was  now  created  for  divesting 
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themselves  of  another  portion  of  their  office.  Mi- 
nisters were  required  now,  not  merely  to  assist  and 
relieve  them,  but  to  officiate  altogether  in  their 
stead.  Wherever  they  went,  therefore,  they  or- 
dained, not  Deacons,  but  Presbyters.*  The  Deacons 
were  first  wanted  in  that  Church,  where,  for  a 
time,  they  exercised  the  presbyterian  or  priestly 
office  themselves ;  Presbyters  were  first  wanted,  in 
those  Churches  which,  from  the  first,  they  could 
only  occasionally  visit. 

These  changes  soon  took  place.  It  was  many  years, 
however,  before  the  Church  grew  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  Apostles  to  exercise 
the  episcopal  part  of  their  office  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  The  first  increase  of  demand  on 
their  episcopal  labours  would  only  withdraw  them 
more  and  more  from  those  ministerial  duties,  for 
which  a  substitute  had  been  provided  in  the  orders 
of  Priests  and  Deacons.  We  have  what  appears  to 
be  an  allusion  to  this  state  of  things  in  St.  Paul's 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,f  where  he  speaks  of 
having  seldom  officiated  in  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism among  them,  and  of  the  Apostleship  involving 
duties  which  had  thus  compelled  him  to  leave  to 
the  Presbytery  the  work  of  a  Presbyter.  "  Christ 
<(  sent  me  not  to  baptize ;  but  to  preach  the  Gospel" 
— to  preach,  not  in  our  acceptation  of  that  term 
now,  but  to  spread  the  Gospel^ — to  plant  new 
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Churches,,  to  ordain  new  ministers  for  them,  and  to 
give  only  his  superintendence  to  the  Gospel  work. 

The  appointment  of  Timothy  and  Titus  is  the 
first  instance  which  Scripture  clearly  sets  before  us 
of  any  Apostle  delegating  to  others*  the  episcopal 
portion  of  his  office  ;  although  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing,  even  from  what  the  Scripture  tells 
us,  that  James  was  long  before  this  made  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem.*  Timothy  and  Titus  are  the  first,  how- 
ever, whom  Scripture  clearly  represents  as  receiving 
from  the  Apostles,  the  remaining  portion  of  their  holy 
office — that  of  superintending  and  ordaining;  nor 
could  this  new  order  have  been  required  generally 
before  their  appointment.  There  may  have  been 
circumstances  about  the  mother  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  caused  the  institution  of  episcopacy  there, 
before  the  Apostles  found  it  necessary  to  delegate 
this  portion  of  their  office  generally  to  a  new  order  of 
ministry,  either  in  consequence  of  finding  themselves 
incompetent  to  do  the  whole  work,  or  from  the 
threatened  interruption  of  their  labours  by  imprison- 
ment, banishment,  or  death. 

The  title  of  Bishops,  indeed,  is  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  some  whose  appointment  preceded 
that  of  Timothy  and  Titus  ;f  but  it  is  evident,  that 
they  were  only  Presbyters.  The  term  was  applied 
to  them,  probably,  because,  not  having  yet  a 
Bishop  permanently  settled  amongst  them,  they 

*Acts  xii.  17  ;  xv.  13  ;  xxi.  18.   Gal.  i.  19  ;  ii.  12. 
f  Acts  xx.  28. 
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were  compelled  to  exercise  a  superintendence  over 
their  Church  in  the  absence  of  their  Apostle  or 
Bishop.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
these  or  any  mere  Presbyters  had  the  power 
of  ordaining,  or  even  of  independent  superinten- 
dence. In  fact,  the  appointment  of  Timothy  and 
Titus  in  Churches  already  provided  with  Presby- 
ters— expressly  for  the  purposes  of  superinten- 
dence and  ordination — proves  the  contrary.  The 
title  only  denotes  a  certain  superintending  authority 
which  necessarily  devolved  on  the  Presbytery 
in  the  absence  of  the  Apostle  or  Bishop.  In- 
deed the  earliest  title  of  Bishops  was  that  of  Angels 
— a  word  very  similar  in  its  original  meaning  to 
Apostle ;  having  just  enough  of  common  significa- 
tion with  it,  to  denote  that  the  new  order  in  the 
Church  derived  from  the  Apostles  the  office  which 
had  hitherto  distinguished  them  from  the  other 
orders  of  the  ministry,  without  being  exactly  all  that 
the  Apostles  were,  and  all  that  was  now  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  term  Apostle. 

I  have  been  rather  long  in  this  explanation  ;  but 
it  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  reference  which  St.  Paul's  consecration 
of  Timothy  and  Titus  must  have  borne  to  that  of 
the  Apostles  by  our  Lord,  in  respect  of  that  third 
and  last  feature  in  it — the  authority  attached  to  the 
office  by  those  words,  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
"  they  are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whosesoever 
u  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 
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Our  Lord's  consecration  of  the  Apostles  was  a 
consecration  of  them  to  the  whole  of  the  office 
which  was  thus  distributed  by  them  between  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons.  Of  these  three  orders,  the 
Deacons  were  ordained  as  assistants  to  the  Presby- 
ters who  succeeded  the  Apostles  in  the  ministerial 
portion  of  their  office — in  that  part  of  it,  I  mean, 
which  consisted  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  performance  of  Divine  Service  in  the 
congregation.  There  was  the  same  reason,  there- 
fore, for  a  certain  coincidence  between  the  ordination 
of  Priests  or  Presbyters  and  the  consecration  of  the 
Apostles  by  our  Lord,  as  there  was  for  certain  other 
coincidences  between  the  consecration  of  Bishops 
and  that  same  holy  precedent.  What  we  should 
expect  is  that  the  consecration  of  the  episcopal 
order  would  exhibit  coincidence  with  that  part  of 
the  consecration  of  the  Apostles  which  related  to 
their  episcopal  office,  and  not  with  that  which 
had  reference  to  their  ministerial  or  priestly  cha- 
racter. Both  the  consecration  of  Bishops  and  the 
ordination  of  Priests  ought,  according  to  this  view, 
to  coincide  with  the  sacred  precedent  in  the  formal 
conferring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  their  respective 
offices ;  and  such  a  coincidence  there  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  consecration  of  Timothy  and  Titus. 
The  consecration  of  Bishops,  and  not  the  ordination 
of  Priests,  ought,  according  to  the  same  view,  to 
coincide  with  it  in  what  relates  to  the  transmission 
of  office  and  succession  of  persons.     This  coinci- 
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dence  likewise  we  have  traced  in  the  consecration  of 
Timothy  and  Titus.  The  authority  to  forgive  and 
retain  sins, — if  we  understand  it  to  mean  forgiveness 
of  sins  proclaimed  in  Christ's  name,  and  in  his  name 
sealed  by  the  sacraments  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper, — is  an  authority  which  belongs  to  the  Pres- 
bytery ;  to  Bishops  only  as  they  are  Presbyters  or 
Priests— an  authority  which  devolved  from  the 
Apostles  on  the  ministerial  order.  We  should 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  mention  of  this  authority 
would  make  no  part  in  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop, 
and  we  find  accordingly  the  absence  of  all  allusion 
to  its  having  made  part  of  St.  Paul's  consecration  of 
Timothy  and  Titus  to  their  office.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  duties  which  such  an  authority  in- 
volves, is  the  connexion  which  the  episcopal  office 
has  with  it;  and  reference  to  this  is  found  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 
When  this  authority  was  given  to  the  Apostles  it  was 
given  to  them  that  they  might  exercise  it  themselves, 
or  superintend  the  exercise  of  it  by  others  whom  they 
should  ordain  for  that  purpose.  The  order  whom 
they  appointed  to  succeed  them  would  have  this 
superintending  power ;  and  it  is  to  this  alone  that 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  refer.  He 
calls  their  attention,  e.g.  to  the  doctrine  taught  in 
their  Churches,*  to  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
adopted  in  consequence  of  certain  heresies,f  to  a 
general  superintendence  or  u  setting  in  order"  of 

*  1  Tim.  i.  3.    2  Tim.  ii.  14.    f  1  Tim  i.  &  iv.  Titus  iii.  9, 10. 
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Church  matters,*  together  with  a  specification  of 
some  things  which  called  for  this  episcopal  inter- 
ference^ These,  in  fact,  are  the  main  topics  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  In  these 
passages  it  is  implied  that  that  same  consecration 
which  conferred  on  them  the  power  of  ordaining, 
and  a  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  that  pur- 
pose, included,  as  part  of  the  sacred  office,  a  super- 
intending power  also  ;  and  that  in  respect  of  this 
latter,  therefore,  no  less  than  of  the  former,  there  was 
a  coincidence  between  their  consecration  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  Apostles  by  our  blessed  Lord — a 
coincidence  just  of  that  nature  which  marks  the 
line  of  distinction  we  draw  between  Bishops  and 
Presbyters,  when  we  ordain  the  Priest  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  declaring  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  conse- 
crate the  Bishop  to  the  office  of  superintending  that 
ministry,  and  of  perpetuating  that  and  his  own 
peculiar  work  by  ordination  and  consecration. 

Look  now  at  these  several  coincidences ;  weigh 
them  deliberately  ;  and  then  say  what  the  inference 
is  that  we  are  to  draw  from  them.  What  is  the 
fair,  the  candid,  the  unprejudiced  inference  ?  What 
but  that  St.  Paul,  in  consecrating  Timothy  and 
Titus,  was  creating,  by  a  solemn  form  of  consecra- 
tion, adopted  from  our  Lord's  consecration  of  the 
Apostles,  a  new  order  for  the  Church — for  the  whole 
Church  ? — to  correspond  to  the  Apostolic  order  in 
those  superintending  and  ordaining  powers,  which 
*  Titus  i.  5.       f  1  Tim-  v-  &  vi« 
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had  not  been  given  to  the  Presbytery — to  compensate 
for  the  removal  of  the  Apostolic  order — to  be  to  the 
uninspired  Church  what  the  Apostles  had  hitherto 
been  to  the  inspired  ?  Does  not  this  explain  and 
justify  the  practice  and  the  view  of  the  early  unin- 
spired Church  in  regard  to  Episcopacy  ? 

I  am  not,  observe,  making  this  claim  for  Episco- 
pacy on  the  mere  ground  of  its  correspondence  to 
the  Apostleship — although  that  is  much ;  nor  on 
the  ground  of  St.  Paul's  actually  creating  two  epis- 
copal offices,  and  the  fact  being  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture— although  that  is  much  more  ;  nor  on  the 
testimony  of  the  uninspired  Church,  as  expressed 
both  in  its  practice  and  in  its  writings,  that  such 
was  the  purport  of  St.  Paul's  appointments,  power- 
ful as  that  addition  is  to  the  combined  argument : 
I  am  making  this  claim  on  the  explanation  which 
Scripture  itself  furnishes  both  of  the  purport  of  that 
which  St.  Paul  did,  and  of  the  reason  why  the  early 
uninspired  Church  decided  as  they  did.  That  is  my 
argument.  I  am  not  now  resting  the  claim  of 
Episcopacy  on  the  mere  precedent,  whether  inspired 
or  uninspired  ;  but  I  am  resting  it  on  both,  illus- 
trated by  the  luminous  and  sure  Word  of  God. 
That  is  my  argument. 

Doubtless  the  question  may  still  be  debated  on 
other  grounds.  The  intrinsic  nature  of  Episcopacy, 
as  one  of  the  mere  externals  of  religion,  may,  no 
doubt,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  be  of  itself  decisive 
against  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  anything  essen- 
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tial  to  the  perfection  of  a  Church,  and  as  overruling 
every  other  line  of  argument.  Granting,  however, 
as  I  do  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  inherent  distinction 
between  the  form  and  the  power  of  godliness,  we 
are  not,  I  apprehend,  altogether  competent  judges 
of  the  connexion  that  may,  in  any  instance,  exist 
between  the  two.  And  I  would  further  suggest  to 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  it 
in  the  particular  instance  of  Episcopacy,  that  this  is 
not  a  mere  arrangement  of  government  and  disci- 
pline, but  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  spiritual  or- 
ganization of  the  Church — that  whilst,  in  one  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  regulation  of  the  Christian  Synagogue, 
there  is  another  and  a  more  essential  view  of  it 
which  connects  it  with  the  building  up  of  the 
Christian  Temple,  and  the  disposition  of  its  "  lively 
"  stones"  in  their  relation  to  Him  who  is  the 
corner  stone  and  foundation  of  all.*  Still  it  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  externals  of  religion,  and, 
in  its  nature,  of  minor  importance  to  that  which 
is  of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.  The  life, 
truly,  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  rai- 
ment. All  I  am  contending  for  is,  that  this  is  a 
provision  which  Divine  wisdom  itself  has  suggested 
for  sustaining  that  living  principle  of  religion — a  por- 
tion of  the  raiment  with  which  the  Lord,  by  his 
Spirit,  has  clothed  "  his  body,  which  is  the  Church"f — 
the  very  mantle  which  dropped  from  the  apostolic 
order,  when  they  were  departing  from  the  earth,  in 
*  Ephes.  ii.  20.     1  Pet.  ii.  15.         f  Co1-  »•  24- 
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token  that  though  with  them  was  to  vanish  "  the 
"  chariot  of  fire" — the  blaze  of  spiritual  glory — 
miracles,  prophecy,  gifts  of  healing,  diversities  of 
tongues — the  better  portion  of  the  Spirit  that  was 
theirs  was  still  to  rest  upon  the  Church,  and  to  abide 
with  it  for  ever.  I  am  not  careful  to  answer  him, 
who  questions  the  importance  even  of  a  mere  formal 
appointment,  when  it  has  been  once  ascertained 
that  that  appointment  is  of  God. 

There  is  one  other  thing,  however,  about  which 
I  am  solicitous.  Misapprehension  may  exist,  not 
exactly  as  to  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  ar- 
rived, but  as  to  a  further  inference  which  I  may 
seem  to  some  to  intend  to  have  drawn  from  it. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  view  which  I  have  taken 
that  Episcopacy  was  designed  for  adoption  in  every 
Church,  I  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  be  denounc- 
ing and  unchurching  those  Christian  communities 
which  are  not  governed  by  Bishops.  This  inference  I 
most  distinctly  disclaim.  In  all  questions  about  Holy 
Truth,  there  are  two  views,  which  it  were  well  ever 
to  keep  asunder  :  the  one  is,  the  application  of  the 
truth  to  ourselves — to  determine  our  path  from 
earth  to  heaven  ;  the  other  is,  the  connexion  of  that 
same  truth  with  the  hidden  counsels  of  the  Most 
High — the  secret  things  that  belong  unto  the  Lord. 
When  we  are  judging  ourselves  that  we  be  not 
judged  of  the  Lord,  we  are  to  look  for  salvation 
only  within  the  strict  line  of  faith  and  of  form, 
which,  according  to  the  light  that  is  given  unto  us, 
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He  who  gave  that  light  has  marked  out  for  us.  But 
we  have  no  right  to  judge  others — we  have  no  right 
to  say,  in  reference  to  any,  "  Lord,  they  are  not 
f<  thine,  because  they  follow  not  with  us  ;"  He  is 
Judge  of  that ;  that  is  one  of  the  awful  secrets  of  a 
day,  which  all  alike,  churches,  sects,  and  individuals, 
must  wait  for  in  "  trembling  hope." 

No — to  "  the  accuser  of  our  brethren"*  leave 
charges  such  as  that.  It  becomes  not  us.  The 
Spirit  we  are  of  disowns  it.  No — if  in  the  dissen- 
sions which  rend  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  on  earth, 
there  be  errors  of  faith,  or  errors  of  form,  that  ex- 
clude any  from  his  kingdom  in  heaven — O  !  may 
that  mercy  which  once  brought  Him  from  his  throne 
in  heaven  yet  make  a  way  for  them  to  enter  !  And 
if — for  we  are  men  of  like  passions  with  those  who 
think  differently  from  us — we  are  human — we  are 
fallible — if  error  be  on  our  side,  that  mercy  may 
He  show  to  us  ! 

*  Rev.  xii.  10. 
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